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Every Other Sunday. 


“WHICH ONE OF THESE WAS 
NEIGHBOR?” 


BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


eae), Mother, I can’t go alone! I 
3) should be frightened to death ;” 
and Beth looked at her mother 
appealingly, with real terror in 
her sweet blue eyes. 

“TI know, darling, you are 
timid, but it won’t be so hard 
You want to get well and strong. 


as you imagine. 
There will be sure to be girls of your age there 


with whom you won’t feel shy, I wish I could 
go with you,” her mother added wistfully, “ but you 
know I can’t. Come, make up your mind to for- 
get your shyness and go; have a nice time, and 
come back strong. Go to sleep now, and think 
it over when you wake,’’—and Mrs. Dayton 
smoothed the soft fair hair from her daughter’s 
forehead, and with a smile left the room. 

But Beth did not go to sleep; she had too 
much to think of. “Sweet Beth Dayton,” as all 
her friends called her, had been very ill. She 
was just fourteen, quiet and gentle, with a great 
love of study and a true ambition. She had thrown 
all her strength into her studies for the last six 
months, had left the Grammar School with a fine 
record, and entered the High School the first 
scholar in a class of seventy pupils. Every one 
was surprised, for the girl was so quiet that no one 
guessed how she worked, and she was too timid to 
make a good recitation. Her mates rejoiced in her 
success, for they loved her, and were filled with 
alarm when a few days after the examination 
they heard she was taken with brain fever. Poor 
Beth paid dearly for her ambition. She had been 
tossing with fever for weeks until every one feared 
she would never attend the coveted High School; 
but now she was on the recovery, able to walk 
out a little way, and the doctor had said, — 

‘¢ Send her to the sea-side, and she will come 
back all right in a few weeks.”’ 

But to go alone, and among strangers, — this 
thoucht it was which kept Beth’s eyes open. She 
knew her mother could not go, for there was no 
one else to look after the little brothers and sis- 
ters; and besides, she knew well that all the family 
would have to make some denial to pay for her 
pleasure, to say nothing of her expensive sickness. 
She tried to think that perhaps there would not be 
many persons at the boarding-house, and that 
there might be some girls near her own age. 
Then she smiled to herself, and imagined how 
nice it would be on the beach, and fell to wonder- 
ing how high the water could dash on those great 
rocks of which her mother had been telling her. 
At last she imagined herself there with some girl 
who would be kind to her, and her headache gone, 
and herself sitting on the rocks with a book. 
That thought settled the question. She must be 
ready for school. She would go, and try to be 
brave; and Beth shut her eyes and fell asleep. 

Her mother packed her trunk the next day to 
give her no time to be frightened again, and al- 
most before she realized it Beth was speeding away 
toward the coast of Maine, with her father’s last 
words ringing in her ears and keeping time with 
the rumbling of the train: ‘‘ Forget yourself, and 
speak to those who speak to you. Do your part.” 

It was eight in the evening when Beth left the 
coach after her ride from the station. The board- 
ing-house looked so large, and there were so many 
persons on the piazza, she was just beginning to 
be frightened when the landlady come toward 
her, saying, — 


“ This is Miss Dayton, is it not? Let me take 
you to yourroom at once. I know you are tired.” 

Beth found the room of good size and rather 
bare compared to her own cosey room at home, but 
she was too tired even to be homesick. She drank 
the milk a girl brought her, watched the moon 
shining so calmly on the bay, for a few moments, 
then went to bed and was soon asleep. She rose 
the next morning with a resolution to do her 
part, but found no part todo. There were many 
boarders, and quite a number about her own age. 
These last were all very merry together, but none 
of them spoke to her, and they all disappeared 
directly after breakfast, — where, Beth did not 
know. She got her hat and walked to some rocks 
which she saw not far from the house. ‘The tide 
was coming in, and the fresh salt air made her 
feel so much stronger that she walked on, stop- 
ping now and then to enjoy the view across the 
bay. The swf was not high there, and Beth 
was just beginning to wonder about the points of 
compass, and where the open ocean was, when a 
turn in the rocks she was following brought to 
sight a view which made her stand still and 
exclaim with delight. Before her lay the open 
ocean stretching as far as she could see, and 
dotted with white caps, while away off, where she 
could hardly tell the water from the sky, she 
could just discern the sails of two vessels. Look- 
ing along the line of rocks she had been following, 
she saw they grew higher and higher, and the 
waves were dashing at their feet. Beth forgot 
she had been sick, and jumping quickly from the 
rocks, followed a foot-path which led along the 
cliffs to the very highest point. Once there she 
scrambled down the cliffs and stood on a flat 
rock as near the water as she dared venture. At 
her back those great cliffs rose, jagged and bold, 
here and there stretching out into the ocean as if 
inviting the waves to come and wash them, and 
at her feet and all around her the great waves 
rolled in over the rocks, or, dashing against some 
hidden bowlder, broke with a report like the firing 
of a gun, and threw their spray high into the air. 
Beth had never seen or imagined anything so 
beautiful. 
that she forgot she was alone, or had even been 
lonesome at breakfast, until she heard voices 
behind her. They were those of some of the 
boarders from the hotel climbing over the rocks, 
and calling loudly to one another to, ‘See! 
see!” as some waves dashed unusually high. 
Beth wanted to call to them, but she was too shy, 
and they passed on. When she went to dinner 
she noticed all the girls of her age seemed to have 
been having a gay time. They were laughing 
and talking of how high the surf was; and they 
had surely been in bathing, for their hair was 
wet. A kindly old gentleman noticing Beth’s red 
cheeks, asked her if she had enjoyed her bath. 
Beth answered in her pretty timid way which 
was so attractive; but before she could summon 
courage to ask where the bathing-place was, some 
one spoke to the gentleman, and Beth kept silent. 
After dinner she saw every one disappear again, 
— the older ones to their rooms, for naps evidently; 
the younger ones in boats, or away from the house 
in every direction. They did not speak to her, 
and as she was tired, she went to her room and, to 
her surprise, slept all the afternoon. 

Beth expected surely to get acquainted with 
the girls and boys in the evening, for all would 
be driven indoors then; but, no! they were all as 
gay among themselves as in the morning. One 
of the parlors was uncarpeted, and here the young 
folks gathered to play games or dance. Beth loved 
dearly to dance, and stood in the doorway looking 


She sat down and enjoyed it so fully 


on. None of those happy boys or girls meant to 
be unkind. They knew one another, were having 
a good time, and if they thought at all of the new- 
comer, it was only to say how pretty she was; and 
then they forgot her and went on with their danc- _ 
ing. One boy, smaller than herself, attracted by ~ 
her beauty, ‘did come and ask her if she would ~ 
dance. Beth said, “ Yes, thank you,’’ and was 
just starting, when by accident those on the floor 
stopped dancing. Beth seeing this, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘*Oh, I’m afraid!” and drew back. 
The boy, who was unused to such timidity in 
girls, looked surprised, and hardly understand- 
ing, left her, She saw that she had made a mis- 
take, but not having the courage to rectify it, she 
brushed away a tear, left the room, and went into 
the library for a book. 

Several days passed, and Beth was no nearer 
getting acquainted. ‘he girls would say, “Good 
morning,’’ across the breakfast table, but that 
done they simply forgot any other duty to her. 
Poor Beth saw them row away, two or three boys 
and girls together ; heard them talk of their games 
at the bowling-alley; watched them dance, and 
on rainy days saw house-games go on about her. 
They were having a lovely time. They noticed 
she did not join them, but forgot to ask her, or 
if they did think of it, her very timid way made 
them shy also; or they saw her reading, and im- 
agined that she did not care to play. 

Some of my readers may say, “ Why did not 
Beth speak to them? She ought to have done 
her part.’? So she ought, but she was a stranger, 
and the more she saw the other boys and girls so 
happy together, the more shy she became because 
she was outside of their circle; and as they never 
invited her to join, she simply could not force her- 
self. The ladies were kind to her and drew her 
out, and she clung more and more to them, taking 
her walks with them. Much of the time, however, 
she was alone. She explored the place, climbed 
over every rock, found the bathine-beach, and often 
watched the bathers. The children with their pails 
and shovels on the beach found her a pleasant com- 
panion. She dug holes for them, and built them 
sand-houses; and while she was not unhappy, 
she was very lonesome, and longed for the time 
to come when she should go home. 

The smooth beach was two miles long, and very 
beautiful to Beth, with the hard yellow sand and 
the great waves rolling in so regularly,.bowing 
their white heads to her as they fell over and 
flowed on up the beach; but the rocks were her 
special delight, and there she spent most of her 
day. One day after a storm she had walked the 
whole length of the Point, and had been greatly 
excited by finding the surf higher than she had 
ever seen it, and wonderfully beautiful, for there 
were shades of green in it as it rose and fell, and 
the Spouting Cave was full of rainbows. As she 
came back to the house, the stage passed her, 
and Beth noticed it contained only a girl about 
her own age. 

‘¢There!”’ she thought, ‘‘if she goes to my 
hotel, I will speak to her. She won’t know 
any one, and she sha’n’t be as ionesome as I. 
am.” 

Beth quickened her steps, but only to be made 
to feel more lonesome. The stranger was being 
greeted heartily by some of the girls, was intro- 
duced to others, and carried off by the very girl 
of whom Beth was unconsciously the most afraid. 
Poor Beth felt her last hope vanish; and the tears 
would come when after dinner every one rowed 
away and left her alone. She saw the new-comer 
look back at her; but some one called, and the 
boats were pushed off. 
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During the evening Beth summoned all her 
courage, closed her book, and went to the door 
of the music-room to see if the new-comer was 
dancing. Yes; and she danced well, and looked 
bright and attractive. She was not as pretty as 
Beth, but had a bright complexion and very rosy 
cheeks, while her short black hair gave her a 
boyish look. They were dancing the glide polka; 
and the room looked very gay as the dancers 
passed and repassed in their pretty summer 
dresses, or, as the music stopped, gathered in 
groups to talk. 

“ Who is that girl standing in the doorway ?” 
asked the new-comer, in one of these pauses. 

“ Her name is Dayton, according to the regis- 
ter; but none of us know her,” answered a tall 
girl, indifferently. 

‘‘Does she dance?’’ inquired the new girl. 
“She looks as if she wanted to, and she looks 
sad.” 

“Not much, I guess,” put in a little boy. 
asked her once, and she said she was afraid.” 

“ Have n’t any of you spoken to her?” ex- 
claimed the girl, in surprise. “I wondered she 
did not go with us this afternoon. Wasn’t she 
invited? How long has she been here?’’ 

“ Nearly a week, I guess,” answered,a big boy. 
‘“ She is awful pretty, and I would like’ to dance 
with her; but she looks so shy I am afraid of 
her.” : 

‘You afraid of any one, Will Smith!” said 
the girl, and all laughed. ‘‘I am going to ask 
her myself, and will introduce her to you, and do 
you dance with her at once.” And with an air of 
authority she turned quickly from the group, and 
walked across the room. 

Beth had noticed that they glanced toward 
her, and when she saw the girl coming toward 
her she was ready to fly. 

“ Would n’t you like to dance with me, Miss 
Dayton ?” was the simple question that arrested 
her steps. 

“Thank you,” answered Beth, gratefully, rais- 
imo’ her eyes; ‘‘ but I am afraid, there are so few 
dancing now.’’ Then the color came to her face, 
making her look prettier than ever, as she remem- 
bered it was a similar remark which had lost her 
her former opportunity. 

“My name is Grace Ferror,” said the girl, 
paying the remark no attention. ‘‘Isn’t that a 
good waltz? Bertha Brown plays well, doesn’t 
she? Shall we dance?’’ 

Beth was soon whirling around the room, with 
her heart as light as her feet, while Grace talked 
so easily that Beth forgot her shyness. Then 
Grace stopped suddenly and said, — 

‘¢T want to introduce you to Will Smith. He 
is the best dancer here and a nice boy too, and 
you will like him.’’ 

There was no scarcity of partners for Beth 
after that. Will Smith made himself agreeable, 
introduced her to others, and before the evening 
was over she was at home among them all. 

Sweet Beth Dayton’s loneliness was at an end. 
The girls did not forget her again, and they found 
she could row, bowl, and enjoy a gay time as well 
as any of them. She could talk too, and be very 
entertaining, if only helped a little. She stayed 
two weeks longer, gained her health and strength, 
and when the morning came for her to go, a 
friendly crowd gathered to see her off. 

‘‘TIsn’t she lovely!” “It’s too bad she can- 
not stay longer.’? ‘‘Hope she ’ll come next 
year,” were the remarks, as they waved to the 
fast-disappearing coach. 

‘¢ Who would ever have believed that she was 
so nice,” exclaimed Will Smith, “she seemed so 
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shy and quiet at first! But isn’t she awfully 
bright, though? She is about the sweetest girl 
I ever met.” 

“That is so,’? answered one of the girls; 
“but if it had not been for Grace Ferror’s 
thoughtfulness we should never have known 
her? 


PANSYBUD: A PARABLE. 
BY RUTH DANA. 


Sarp Pansybud within her green hood, “I 
mean to keep my treasures to myself. If I un- 
fold my velvets and show their rare colors, they 
will soon be crumpled, soiled, and faded. I can 
have no pleasure in them. Nobody shall know 
how rich I am.”’ 

Night came. Pansybud slept. The next 
morning, a troop of Sunbeams surrounded her, 
singing : — 


“ Pansybud! Pansybud! open your treasure, 
Cometh the hour of your beautiful prime ; 
Pansybud, Pansybud, bloom for our pleasure, 

Give of your loveliness, now is the time. 


“ Sweetest of thoughts, we have brought for your 
dowry. 
Always your own, though you give them away. 
To-morrow, it may be, the skies will be lowery, 

Pansybud, Pansybud, open to.day !” 


It was pleasant to hear the voices and to feel 
the caresses of the glad Sunbeams. Pansybud 
was ashamed of her selfishness, and began to 
wish to give of her loveliness as she was bidden, 
and to receive the wonderful dowry; so she 
answered : — 


““O warm, happy Sunbeams, I’m dark and I’m 
naughty, 
But now you are near me I want to be good. 
I hear your swect summons, I’m coming, I’m 
coming, 
Dear Sunbeams, please help me to throw back 
my hood.” 


Pansybud and her friends worked together 
busily, At last, a beautiful flower with riches of 
purple and gold hung drooping on its stalk. 

‘What is wrong?’? said a Sunbeam, ‘‘ you 
should look up, and not down, Pansy dear.” 

‘© Oh!” said Pansy with a sob, ‘‘it is a lovely 
world, and you all are good to me! I meant 
to hide my treasures, to refuse‘to bloom. I am 
sorry.”’ 3 

‘* But you did not refuse. 
are ready now for our gift.” 

Pansy smiled wonderingly, and lifted up a 
brave, bright face. The sunbeams kissed her, 
one by one, and there grew a magic circle of 
light around her. Then they whispered softly, 
‘¢ With sweet thoughts we endow you; while you 
think them, you will give them, though you may 
not know it.”’ 

Thereupon, fragrance breathed from Pansy’s 
heart. Ever after, there awakened within all 
who came near to her such beautiful and holy 
thoughts that to them, as to Pansy, the world was 
lovely ; and they, too, began giving of whatever 
treasure they possessed. 

None who beheld her beauty, and felt the 
blessing of Pansy’s gift, could forget the exquisite 
flower, but remembered her always lovingly. So 
she lives forever in sweet thoughts. 

To give is to live. 


Be comforted; you 


History and Biography. 


STEPHEN GIRARD. 
BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM, 


Tus famous man’s early years were sad. He 
was born at Bordeaux, France, in 1750; and when 
very young his mother died, and he lost the sight 
of one eye. Sorrow and neglect drove him to 
sea, as’ a cabin-boy, when he was fourteen years 
old, and he had but a sixpence in his pocket as 
capital to face the world with. 

From a seaman, he became captain of a 
schooner, of which he owned a part. He was a 
genius in business; he worked with head and 
hands. He lived several years in New York, 
and formed a marriage with a young woman who 
afterward became insane, and who died in an 
asylum. 

As Stephen Girard could find no happiness in 
domestic life, he turned every energy toward the 
accumulation of money. He wore old shabby 
clothes, and drove a horse as ill-looking as him- 


self. He had a quick temper and a hard, repel- 
lent face. He worked on Sundays as on other 
days. He never went to entertainments, and did 


nothing to cultivate the nobler qualities of his 
heart or to enrich his mind. His only creed was 
worldly gain. No wonder he had no one to love 
him or respect him! 

On went the years.’ Girard was engaged 
largely in commerce, and his money was accumu- 
lating fast. He kept his word so strictly that any 
promise he made was always to be relied upon, 
and no vices could be charged against him. 
Never did a man possess a more contradictory 
character than Stephen Girard. He never spoke 
words of kindness or pity to any one, and never 
bestowed acharity; and yet when the yellow fever 
broke out, and people died by thousands, this 
silent, cold, hard miser was one of the first to offer 
his services to manage a hospital. Sixty days he 
stood inside the hospital beside the sick and 
dying, and never did a man discharge his duty 
more bravely or more nobly. 

A large part of Girard’s life was passed in 
Philadelphia. He wore one coat fifteen years, and 
boasted of his economy. He held in stpreme 
contempt those who lived in costly houses and 
rode in fine equipages. Every cent spent in 
luxury or pleasure he regarded as a loss. His 
favorite saying was, “ Wait till I am dead. My 
deeds will show what I am.” His thousands in- 
creased to millions, but apparently made his heart 
no warmer or richer. ‘“ No man,” he said, “shall 
be a gentleman on my money.”’ 

At the age of eighty-four Stephen Girard died. 
Great was the surprise of the city of Philadelphia 
to find what large, wise, noble bequests this 
strange, unsocial, unloved man had made with the 
money he did not use while living. The sum of 
thirty thousand dollars was given to a hospital, 
twenty thousand dollars to a deaf and dumb asy- 
lum, and other smaller bequests were made; but 
his crowning act was the endowment of a college 
for orphans with six million dollars, with full 
instructions how it should be erected. Girard 
College is the finest building in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Six hundred poor children are fed, 
clothed, and taught upon the income of his estate. 
Five large marble buildings are for the use of 
the orphans, with cool, shady walks and pleasant 
play-grounds surrounding them. ‘The main 
building contains the statue of Girard. 


WHEN you transgress, do not fear to return. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-Bor. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of forty-four letters. 

My 19, 17, 8, 12, 6, is a territory. ‘ 

My 380, 16, 87, 18, 10, 31, 28, is a British province. 

My 26, 32, 35, 15, 1, 3, is its capital. 

My 2, 15, 13, 25, 41, is one of the West Indies. 

My 8, 22, 10, 40, 26, 20, 28, is the “Green Moun- 
tain” State. 

My 16, 30, 10, 33, 3, 39, is a part of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, 

My 5, 14, 9, 16, 3, 16, 29, 6, 15, 24, is a river in 
Virginia. 

My 40, 3, 27, 10, 84, 21, is the capital of Spain. 

My 48, 15, 11, 4, 7, 10, 3, 5, is a cape off the coast 
of North Carolina. 

My 36, 28, 3, 20, 42, 38, 30, is a river in China. 

My 18, 10, 7, 40, 26, 16, 44, 5, is a peak in 
Wyoming. 

My whole is a part of a verse in Ecclesiastes. 

L. F. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ABOUT DOORS. 


6. Wuo carried off “the doors of the gate” of a 
city and left them on top of a mountain? What 
city and what mountain was it? 

7. What man on an occasion “slept at the door” 
of a great king’s house who afterwards plotted his 
destruction ? 

8. What prophet commanded a poor widow to 
go into her house and “ shut the door,” while a miracle 
should be performed to save her children from 
bondage ? 

9, What great woman stood “at the door” to 
receive a message from a great prophet? 

10. What leper stood at ‘‘the door of the house” 
of what great prophet, to receive directions for the 
cure of his disease? 

11. Who warned a great king of treason plotted 
against him by two “of those which kept the door ?”’ 


SOME QUESTIONS TAKEN FROM A 
RUSSIAN MAGAZINE. 


I. Name the vices or virtues of which the fol- 
lowing are emblematic: — 


1. Bee. 3. Eagle. 5. Deer. 
2. Lamb. 4. Donkey. 6. Cat. 


Ii. Name the vices or virtues of which the fol- 
lowing animals are emblematic : — 


1. Goat. 


8. Crocodile. 5. Goose. 
2; Pic, A 


4. Dove. 6. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOS. 8 AND 4. 


Enigma IV. A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 

Enigma V. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

Enigma VI. Necessity knows no law. 

Enigma VII. Morocco. 

German Riddle. Twenty. 


RUSSIAN RIDDLES. 


I. Smoke. IT. ‘Cock 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. See Genesis xviii. 1-16; xxi. 1-8. 
2. See Genesis xliii. 19-24. 
5. “The children of Israel.” 
21-24. 

(a) The Feast of the Passover. 

(b) The crucifixion of Jesus. Matt. xxvi. 2. 
4, See Exodus xxix. and Leviticus viii. 
5. See Judges xi. 30-40. 


See Exodus xii. 


For Youngest Weaders, 


THE DOLL’S PARTY. 


BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 


4, UTHIE was sure that she un- 
H| dressed all the dollies, and 
put them regularly to bed. 
She was very sure, for she 
remembered that Arethusa 
wore her night-gown, with 
lace insertion ; and the Woolley Boy, whose 
clothes do not come off, was allowed to 
sleep upon the sofa in the blue-room of the 
doll-house, because the night was so very 
warm. Therefore, Ruthie could never un- 
derstand how it happened that the next 
morning when she jumped out of her own 
little bed, and peeped into the doll-house, 
she found Arethusa asleep on the parlor 
sofa, wearing her very best silk dress all 
torn at the bottom, while the Woolley Boy 
lay on the kitchen floor, with his head in the 
coal-scuttle. Ruthie afterward assured her 
mother, with a very solemn face, that it was 
beyond her comprehension. And in fact 
nobody would have ever known if it had 
not been for the Jack-in-the-Box. He was 
always bobbing up unexpectedly, and what 
he saw he told to his friend the chimney- 
sweep, and he told it to the chimney; and 
that is the way the story leaked out. 

The truth was that the doll-house, which 
was an imposing structure, occupied a very 


prominent place in Nursery Square; and 


Arethusa was the rising belle of all the dolls 
in the vicinity, and moved in the very best 
society. And so it happened that Arethusa, 
without Ruthie’s knowledge or consent, de- 
termined to have a “ coming-out” party. Of 
course Belle and Lucy were in the secret, and 
so was the Woolley Boy, who was so tickled 
that he burst out the seam of his back try- 
ing to keep the secret, and had to go to the 
doctor and be sewed up. But they all kept 
quiet, and if it had n’t been for the Jack-in- 
the-Box, the story would never have come 
out. However, they had the party; that 
was the best of it. The little Tin Postman 
who called at the Doll-House every day, 
carried invitations to all the dollies and 
doll-boys in the Square. That is, all except 
Rosalie Millefleurs who had just come from 
Paris, and who could really say ‘‘ Papa” 
and ‘° Mamma.” Arethusa said she was a 
proud stuck-up thing, and she would n’t 
invite her any way. After the preparations 
were all made, Arethusa was so tired that 
when night came she was asleep as soon 
as she laid down; and Belle was so afraid 
that Ruthie would take her into her own 
bed, that she hid in the corner every night. 


_As for the Woolley Boy, he grew black in 


the face trying to look unconscious. 

At last the eventful night came. Arethusa 
in her new night-gown, waited impatiently 
for Ruthie’s first mild snore. At last it 


came, and before it had ended, she and 
Belle and Lucy had jumped out of bed, 
and lighted Gandles in every part of the 
house. This awoke the Jack-in-the-Box, 
and he popped up grinning with delight; 
but Arethusa shut him down again, quickly 
doubling his body all up, and jamming his 
hat fearfully. Then the Woolley Boy sat 
on the cover until they thought the Jack- 
in-the-Box was asleep; but he wasn’t, oh 
no! he was very wide awake, and listening, 
although he did pretend to snore, and de- 
ceived them. By ten o’clock all was ready, 
and the company began to arrive. The 
Woolley Boy opened the door, squeezing 
himself flat behind it every time, for the 
hall was narrow, and Arethusa received in 
the best parlor. I am not going to tell 
what the dolls wore, because the Jack-in-the- 
Box did not know; but they were all very 
fine, and were on their best behavior. The 
boy-dolls all stood in a row along the wall, 
looking very stiff and very stupid; but the 
dollies all talked incessantly, and congratu- 
lated Arethusa on her appearance and her 
fine house. By and by the three fiddlers 
back of the piano began to tune their fiddles, 
and Arethusa’s cousin, who was very poor, 
-—— being in fact nothing but a rag-dolly, but 
who could play brilliantly on the piano, — 
struck up the music for a cotillon, and very 
soon they were all merrily dancing; only 
the Woolley Boy, who didn’t know how to 
dance, kept getting in the way, and finally 
trod on Arethusa’s skirt and tore it. If it 
had n’t been her ‘‘ coming-out” party, she 
would have boxed his ears. Then they had 
supper, and the boy-dolls all hurried down- 
stairs, and after giving the dollies an 
oyster or two, and some icecream, gathered 
about the table and ate very greedily, and 
the Woolley Boy opened some bottles of 
orange-peel water. After the supper there 
was more dancing, but the boy-dolls, except 
some very high-bred and gentlemanly ones, 
stayed downstairs with the Woolley Boy, 
and drank more orange-peel water; but 
when he had broken two of the best 
china tea-cups, he was frightened and went 
upstairs, and wanted to play Copenhagen, 
and tried to kiss a pretty little dolly in 
pink, who boxed his ears. All the dollies 
said this was disgraceful, and it was time 
to go home; as indeed it was, for the cocks 
were crowing. So they all kissed Arethusa, 
and called her a darling, and went off; and 
when they had all gone, Arethusa sat down 
and cried over her torn dress, and scolded 
the Woolley Boy, who said he did n’t care 
a button, and he was going downstairs to 
get some cake. But he didn’t get it, for 
he tumbled down in the kitchen, and went 
right to sleep with his head in the coal-hod ; 
and Arethusa blew out the candles, and 
went to sleep in the parlor, too tired to 
undress. And the Jack-in-the-Box hugged 
himself with delight, and went to sleep too. 
And so Ruthie found them in the morning. - 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book, 


THE LIFE OF THE SEED. 
BY MRS. ABBY M. GANNETT, 


Mr. Darwry, the famous naturalist, had sev- 
eral children, and at one time they were greatly 
interested in his experiments with seeds. He 
wished to learn how seeds were distributed over 
the earth, his theory being that they were often 
borne long distances by ocean currents; but he did 
not know whether they could bear a long exposure 
in cold water and then have life enough to sprout. 
So he had a large tank filled with snow, by means 
of which he kept vessels full of salt water at the low 
temperature of thirty-two and thirty-three degrees. 
In these vessels he soaked the seeds from four 
families of plants,--cress, radish, cabbage, let- 
tuce, carrot, celery, and onion. He kept some of 
them immersed at one time three weeks, so that 
the water had a very bad smell, and some of the 
seeds were thickly covered with mucus; yet the 
seeds when planted readily germinated. 

This convinced Mr. Darwin that seeds are 
often drifted from continents to islands, and there 
spring up; and this seemed the explanation of 
certain plants being found in places where they 
would hardly be looked for, and where they had 
sometimes nearly killed out the native plants. 
He also had a theory that birds, particularly 
aquatic birds, helped in the distribution of seeds. 
He removed the mud from the feet of one fowl, 
—jit was a duck, I believe, —and gave what 
seeds the mud might contain a chance to germi- 
nate. He was astonished to find what a number 
of crasses and weeds began to make their 
appearance, 

His friend the noted botanist Prof. J. D. Hooker 
had been unwilling to believe in seeds being scat- 
tered in these ways, and Mr. Darwin did not tell 
him much about his experiments at first; but we 
can imagine how amused and gratified he was 
when he at last wrote to his friend of the success 
of his experiments, and of his children having 
watched them with eager interest, hoping that he 
might “beat Professor Hooker.” 

When we watch the slow growth of the seeds 
upon our favorite plants in the summer, we hardly 
think of the richness and the life that is being 
folded up in them. But our botany assures us 
that the seed-vessels are the true treasure-houses 
of the plants. In them are stored up the plants’ 
valuables, packed together and secured so strongly 
that the robber wind and the destroying heat and 
cold find it hard to ruin them. 

It is to make these seeds, often so tiny, that 
the plant has worked without rest ever since the 
first starting of the sap in spring. For them it 
has sent out its abundance of green leaves; for 
them it has perfected and at last opened to our 
delighted view its beautiful flowers. We often 
think of the flowers as made for our enjoyment ; 
but they are really made for the production of the 
seed. Style, pistils, and stamens do the work of 
fertilizing ; and oftentimes the bright corolla is a 
lure to insects, which carry the pollen on their legs 


and backs from flower to flower, and so by fertili-. 


zation from the foreign pollen prepare for another 
variety in the next year. 

One May day, when I was planting seeds, ten- 
year-old Willie brought me a bachelor’s-button 
plant with one blue blossom. He had dug it up 
from the “dump heap,” and begged for a place 
for it. It was the only bachelor’s-button plant I 
had that year. I saved the seeds, and next year 


planted a bed of them, Think of my surprise 
and pleasure when I found that instead of my 
blue blossom I had white and purple, pink, and 
pink and white, as well! The explanation was 
that the insects visited Willie’s plant after they 
had revelled in the bright colors of a neighbor’s 
bed of bachelor’s buttons, an eighth of a mile 
away. : 

The vegetation of the earth depends upon the 
care bestowed upon the seeds. ‘Thus it becomes 
of great interest to learn how the seed is made. 

As soon as the snow melts in the spring, the 
slender rootlets in the soil begin their treasure~ 
hunting. They suck up the moisture, which has 
in it certain gaseous matters taken from the air, 
together with some of the substance of the soil 
itself dissolved in the water. This passes up 
through the branches of the plant by means of the 
little living cells, that allow liquids to pass freely 
through their membranes, and which also give to 
this erude sap substances which they contain. 
But when this sap reaches the leaves, the treas- 
ures obtained are the richest; for there the sun- 
shine, beating all day upon the surface of each 
leaf, helps to change that crude sap into vital, 
living sap, and that becomes now the building- 
up, creative power of the plant. We know that 
when at the bottom of the flower-bud the tiny 
ovary is formed, the generous sap will not forget 
to bring to the bud whatever is most nutricious; 
that the pistils will shed into it the flowery pollen; 
and that as cell by cell the little seeds grow, the 
starch will be collected there in full store,—so 
that where the little plant-germ is hidden away 
there will also be its nourishment along with it. 

So when we are gathering our seeds this autumn 
for next year’s planting, all this work the plant 
has done for the seed will come to mind; and as 
we pack them away in neat little parcels, each 
with its label, we will remember too that it is life 
that we are putting by, —life that has been here 
hoarded up, — and that these treasure-houses are 
richer than any ever yet owned by kings or 
queens. 


A MODERN KNIGHT. 
BY G. D, P. 


jE was not dressed in armor, nor did 
he come up on a prancing steed, 
spear in hand, and yet Mrs. Burns 
recognized him at once as belonging 
to that noble order of knighthood 
which will never be extinct while men and youths 
carry noble hearts in their breasts, and love their 
mothers, sisters, and wives. 

The knights of old took vows upon themselves. 
They pledged themselves to lives of purity; they 
promised to protect the weak and distressed; to 
maintain right against might, and never by word 
or deed to show themselves unworthy of the great 
names of Christian and Knight, —for all knights 
were Christians. They went long journeys to the 
East to fight the Saracens, and take from them 
the land in which Jesus lived and taught, and 
where he was buried; or they rode about through 
the forests, seeking distressed damsels to deliver 
from their tormentors ; or they joined their brother- 
knights in warfare that seemed to them to have 
the sanction of right. 

Now-a-days, it is not necessary to go to Jerusa- 
lem to be a knight; not necessary to have a gay 
horse to ride, nor armor, to wear, nor to go about 
the world in search of knightly deeds to do. A 
true knight will find those deeds near at hand, 


such a knightly young fellow, when I think of 


and will not fail to do them, however homely and 
simple they may be. It was of a very homely and 
simple one I wanted to tell you ; but it was none 
the less a knightly deed, and Mrs. Burns thought 
it such. 4 

Mrs. Burns is an old lady who lives near the 
schoolhouse in our village. Her children are all 
grown up and have left the home, and grand- 
children come in the summer to visit her. Mr. 
Burns is old and feeble, and does not get out 
very often; so that when there are errands to do, 
Mrs. Burns has to do them herself. That is how 
it happened, one dark afternoon in November, 
that she was coming out of the grocery-store as 
Will Somerby came by. It was Saturday, and 
there were several little purchases to be made 
before Sunday; and when Mrs. Burns walked 
over in the dusk, she found the store quite filled 
with persons who had come on similar Saturday 
errands. 

Our country store is not very bountifully sup- 
plied with clerks, and Mrs. Burns had to wait her 
turn.. Then, after all her parcels were securely 
wrapped up, an old friend stepped into the store, 
about whose sick daughter Mrs. Burns wished to 
inquire ; so that when she came out on to the plat- 
form, she found the dusk had turned to dark. Nota 
star was to be seen, and the wind, which had risen, 
whirled round the corner, and nearly took her off 


_ her feet. Her eyes were blinded coming out of 


the brightly lighted store, and when she stepped 
down on to the sidewalk, which is not very even, 
she felt fairly afraid to take another step. How- 
ever, she drew her shaw] about her, held her par- 
cels close, and walked slowly, feeling carefully 
for every step. She had passed beyond the licht 
from the store, when she heard footsteps ; but she 
could not see which way to step to avoid a colli- 
sion with the person approaching. She spoke 
in her pleasant voice: ‘I can’t see which way 
to go; but I’m here, and I don’t want to be 
knocked over.” 

It was then the knight I was to tell you about 
showed himself. It was only Will Somerby com- 


ing along down the street, with his freckled face - 


and kind blue eyes, wearing his well-worn jacket 
and school-cap in place of the knight’s armor and 
helmet. When he heard the voice he stopped 
short, for even his bright eyes found it not easy to 
see Mrs, Burns’s black-robed figure in the dark. 

‘What is it?” he asked. “ Have you missed 
the road?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Burns, “I’m on the road 
home; but I could n’t see you, and I was afraid 
you would n’t see me, and that we might run into 
each other.” E 

Will stepped close to her now, and though it 
was dark, he raised his cap. ‘‘Isn’t this Mrs. 
Burns?” he asked. “Let me help you. It is 
very dark, Take my arm, if you please;” and 
before Mrs. Burns could realize what had hap- 
pened, he had taken her bundles from her, and, 
leaning on his strong arm, she was being safely 
piloted home. 

It was not a very long walk, and they soon 
parted at Mrs. Burns’s doorstep. “You don’t 
know how grateful I am to you,” she said, as she 
stood in the doorway relieving Will of her bun- 
dles. “Iwas really frightened. It was so dark, 
and the sidewalk is so uneven.” 

“You are very welcome,” said Will. “I’m 
glad I happened along,” and he raised his cap 
again. ‘* Good-night.’’ 

“ Good-night,” repeated Mrs. Burns, and she 
closed the door as Will Somerby turned away, — 
I had almost said rode away. He seems to me 
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him; and Iam so sure he will go through life 
doing just such lovely deeds. 

Helping old women home dark evenings does 
not sound very romantic; but only those who are 
truly knightly think of such kind, courteous 
deeds. And is it not good to know that to every 
one of us such opportunities come? One does not 
need to be high-born, nor highly educated, nor to 
have great belongings, nor to go to distant lands, 
nor even to do great deeds, to be accounted, — 
and truly so,—a knightly soul. 


ANOTHER STATEMENT. 


We have already published in Every OrnErR 
Sunpay the rhymed statements of belief or pur- 
pose used in different Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
Below we give the “common purpose ” of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school of Barton-Square Church, 
Salem, Mass. : — 

We join in worship and in work to learn God’s holy will, 


That every day and every hour His love our lives may 
fill. 


- We join to find by following Christ the truth, the light, 


the way, 

That leads through every doubt and fear to God’s 
eternal day. 

We join to help and cheer the weak, to reckon not the 
gain, 

Bué count the hardest duty light that lifts another’s pain, 

We join to work, as Jesus did, in bringing heaven to 
earth, 

By making pure and strong and true the springs of 
human worth, 

By holding fast each other’s hands and looking up to 
God, 

We mean through all the wrongs of earth to keep the 
heavenly road, 

Till nothing from the simple right oy daily lives can 
sever, 

And we shall win the love of God to live with him 
forever. 


The above “common purpose” is recited by 
the whole school every Sunday. 


LETTERS TO THE “VIM CLUB.” 
No. 10. 
Beautiful Lucerne. 


Waar think you this pretty name means, my 
dear “ Vims”? I will tell you. Lucerne means 
“The Shining One;” and in this case.the name 
is perfectly appropriate. It would take dozens 
of sheets of paper to tell you all I wish to of this 
beautiful city. The fashionable promenade, on 


the borders of the Lake beneath fine old chestnut- 


trees, is thronged daily with visitors from every 
known country,— Americans and English pre- 
dominating. Fine steamers pass up and down the 
lake, touching at the differept towns; while small 
boats, with fancy canopies, cushioned seats, and 
gay-colored curtains, are constantly coming and 
going with passengers. Some of these boats will 
hold but two passengers ; others will accommodate 
an entire family. The boatman usually stands up, 
and sculls his boat over the water quite as rapidly 
as two of our Club can row, —and that we all 
know is pretty fast, since they have practised the 
Harvard stroke. We went to a pension high 
up above the city and behind the Musegg, or old 
fortifications of the town. These walls are very 
old, and contrast sharply with a fine modern 
schoolhouse built just below them. Of course 
we visited the cathedral, not only to see the carv- 
ings and paintings, but to hear the grand organ, 
one of the finest in Europe. As I write this, I 


fancy I can hear Tom quoting those lines from 


my little poem of “ Brenda,” which, thanks to the 


good Father, helped a struggling church to add 
to its Sunday-school library. How is it, Tom? 
You know I never get lines quite right. I think 
this is it, however, — 
“ Was music born of the angels ? 
Do they bend low and bring 
Sweet pitying love and tender hope, 
Responsive while we sing ?”’ 


Well, I wished for you all as I listened to the 
organ at Lucerne. 

Our funny little landlady discovered my weak- 
ness for paintings when she found me making a 
sketch from her piazza, and she said, “ Ah, 
Madame must go to the Corn Market.” Sunday is 
the best time to go, it is so quiet. ‘To market 
on Sunday!?’ I hear you say. ‘This is what we 
found there : the old Council-house, or Stadthaus, 
standing in the open square called the Corn Mar- 
ket; and the lower part of this fine old building, 
built in 1660, holds the permanent exhibition of 
the Swiss Society of Arts. What a treat I had! 
Fine views of the Alps by artists of different 
nationalities, and nearly all well hung and care- 
fully framed. (So many fine pictures are spoiled 
by framing!) Some of the paintings were very 
cheap, and I longed to purchase at least one; but 
alas!—well, never mind; who can blot them 
from my memory? In memory-land we are all 
rich. After seeing the pictures made by men, I 
strolled down to the promenade and saw Nature in 
her gayest, grandest dress. The clouds had rolled 
away, and the house on the summit of Mount Rigi 
could be distinctly seen. Your President nearly 
lost her nationality during that day. Twice she 
was taken for a French lady, and once for a 
Swiss. It was very droll to hear an English lady 
addressing me in French, and droller still to see 
her surprise when I responded in English. [ 
think it would be a good idea for American travel- 
lers to wear a miniature flag on one’s coat-button, 
as our brave Grand Army boys do; for one 
woman I know is proud and grateful for her 


. American birthright. 


Have you all read Mark Twain’s “Tramps 
Abroad”? If not, do so; for despite the fun and 
satire it contains, it is very truthful in its deserip- 
tions, especially concerning this locality. When 
we were too tired to tramp ourselves, we lounged 
and read Mark Twain. Notwithstanding his ex- 
perience with the “slow express,’’ we ventured to 
send our portmanteau to Geneva in that way, as 
we wished to enjoy our stage-ride over the Briinig 
Pass without cares of any kind. In order to do 
this, we secured seats in the coupé of the diligence 
by paying a few extra francs. Dozens of tray- 
ellers wanted these seats; but we had wisely tele- 
graphed ahead, and were fortunate enough to be 
the first applicants. Cook’s offices all over 
Europe are a blessing to travellers; and except 
in the office at Lucerne we found their agents ex- 
tremely polite and attentive. Business attended 
to, we continued our sight-seeing, going as soon 
as possible to see the Lion of Lucerne, which is 
a monument to the famous Swiss guard who were 
slain in Paris while defending King Louis XVI. 
The carving is made on a solid rock of dark gray 
sandstone, and was executed by Lucas Ahorn 
after a model by Thorwaldsen. [In Every 
Oruer Sunpay for Jan. 17, 1886, Vol. I., p. 77, 
is a fine engraving of the “ Lion of Lucerne,’’ 
made especially for this paper.] The lion is 
stretched in the agony of death, but is still brave 
and defiant, with one paw resting on the Bourbon 
coat-of-arms, while a lance pierces his side. 
Above the lion this inscription is cut in the solid 
rock: Helvetiorum fidei ac virtuti,—“ The Faith 


and Valor of Switzerland.” The names of the slain 
officers are also given underneath. A little chapel 
stands near by the rock, which is also dedicated © 
to the soldiers, and bears the inscription —Jnvictis 
Pax,— ‘Peace to the Unconquered.’ Inside, 
the banners and arms of the old guard hang upon 
the walls; and on the 10th day of August every 
year Masses are said for the repose of their souls. 

Only one more night in Lucerne, and so much 
to see! We could not neglect the Glacier 
Garden, where you can see rocks which the 
glaciers have polished, and deep pot-holes worn 
in solid stone. You can get a fine view from the 
old tower near the Musege, which dates back to 
1409. 

Lucerne has four quaint bridges which cross 
the River Reuss and connect the two parts of the 
town. They are very old, and have a series of 
paintings inside high over the foot-paths. These 
historic paintings represent events which took 
place in the past history of the town. The can- 
tonal library contains eighty thousand volumes, 
and the town library fourteen thousand. Many 
of the books are very rare. In the archives there 
is a fine collection of twelve thousand coins. 
How Rob would enjoy seeing them, and how much 
all the “ Vim Club” would learn, could they join 
me in my numerous tramps! 

Lucerne is an expensive place for tourists, and 
the natives tell us that travellers have made it so. 
One gets tired of the bric-a-brac shops, and not 
a little vexed when trifles are more than twice as 
expensive as they were in little Baden. 

To-morrow we take the boat for Alpnacht. My 
candle flickers and is nearly gone. Good-night 
and good-by until the next letter. 


Faithfully your President, 
Kate Tannatt Woops. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
BY REY. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


How shall we increase the number of ‘mem- 
bers in our Sunday-schools? How shall we secure 
regularity in attendance? These are the ques- 
tions to be considered in this paper. In trying to 
answer them I shall draw mainly from personal 
experience, partly because I have been requested 
to do so, and partly because we all would rather 
know what has succeeded somewhere than to hear 
theories as to what might be done, 

I. First, then, How sHALL WE INCREASE THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF OUR SCHOOLS ? 

1. Keep the Sunday-school constantly before the 
people. Kyvery Sunday morning, at the time of 
the notices, our congregation hear these words: 
“The Sunday-school meets at twelve o’clock, soon 
after the close of the Morning Service. All are 
cordially invited to come in and join with us in 
our opening service, and remain through the ses- 
sion if they can.’? That notice has precedence 
over all others. Sometimes more announcements 
are sent in than ean be read, and some are omit- 
ted, but never that one. People who hear it 
every Sunday in the year are likely to heed it 
after a time. We have many who come in as 
visitors, —no less than four hundred and sixty- 
five persons came last year, — who read our ser- 
vice and join in our songs with us. We count 
them as present in the school, since they are with 
us in that very important part of the session, the 
service, From being visitors many become regu- 
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lar members; some take classes, and all have an 
interest in the school they would not. have other- 
wise. Nor is this public announcement enough. 
Many who ought to be in the Sunday-school need 
only a personal invitation to secure their presence 
and interest. The minister should always be on 
the lookout for teachers or scholars, as he looks 
over the congregation, or meets the people in his 
calls or upon the streets. Many persons in our 
parish receive urgent invitations to join our school 
every year. Not all accept, but some do, and the 
rest have a new interest. The aim is to get the 
older people interested; for if the parents come, 
the children wiil be sure to. In our school fully 
half of those present every Sunday are over 
twenty years of age. 

Then, every year, we send to everybody some 
printed statement of our work and an appeal to 
all to help. This year we sent this to the heads 
of families. The slip gives first the report for 
last year; showing an increase in enrolment from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
eighty-seven, an average attendance of one. hun- 
dred and thirty-four, and four hundred and sixty- 
five visitors. It shows, also, that the school 
received from all sources $329.79, and shows-how 
it was expended. Then follows the appeal, the 
opening paragraph of which is as follows: “ The 
foregoing report shows that the last year was one 
of unusual prosperity. In the quality of the work 
done, it was equally satisfactory. But our school 
will not be what it should be until it interests 
every man, woman, and child in the parish. You 
can aid in one of the following ways.’’ Then 
follows the list of departments. (1) As teacher or 
officer ; we had twenty-six men and women so 
employed in our small school last year. (2) Asa 
member of the Reserve Corps; this department 
includes reserve teachers, upon whom we can call 
to fill vacancies, thus avoiding taking members 
out of classes. (3) As a pupil; “ Pupil” with 
us is not synonymous with “ child,’ for we have 
large classes of adults. (4) As a member of the 
Home Department ; this is to include those who 
from illness, distance, or other cause, cannot be 
with us, but will study the same lesson in their 
home which we study, — each Sunday ; and this 
and the Reserve Corps being new departments, 
instead of waiting for volunteers to come into 
them, I had two of our tried workers canvass the 
parish for members. (5) As avisitor. “Finally,” 
the appeal goes on to say, ‘‘if you cannot aid us 
in any of the above ways, let us still have your 
earnest interest. With that, the probability is 
that before the year closes some way will open 
by which you can aid us.” 

Sometimes we send the annual note directly to 
the pupils who attended the year before. One 
year we sent the following to each of the younger 
members : — 


Dear Youne Frrenp, — Our Sunday-school begins 
next Sunday. Your teacher and your classmates hope 
to see you there, and hope you will come every Sunday 
you possibly can. Can you not bring a new scholar with 
you? Do not ask any one to leave any other school, but 
if any of your friends do not go to any other, please tell 
them of our school, and ask them to come. The enclosed 
report will tell you what our school did last year. Let 
us try to make it better this year. 


Your friend and superintendent, 
Wiuutam I, LAWRANCH. 


During the year, also, we occasionally send 
some message from the school into the homes, by 
mail or otherwise. Sometimes it is a hymn or 
some passages of Scripture which the scholars are 
to commit and repeat in the school, or some 
special announcements. 


Thus, by announcements from the pulpit, by 
personal solicitation, and by frequent reports and 
other messages, the people in the parish are con- 
stantly reminded of the school; they soon learn 
that the managers are in deep earnest, and them- 
selves become gradually interested in the cause. 
This, then, is the first suggestion about increasing 
the membership in our schools: Keep the Sunday- 
school constantly before the people. 

2. The second and last suggestion under this 
head is, Make it interesting to those who come. 
We have an usher, or marshal, who seats the 
visitors -and sees that they have service-books. 
Occasionally a visitor is asked to read the service 
with us, or if gifted with a good voice, to sing for 
us. The choir, also, is occasionally asked to sing 
for us. New scholars are always mentioned pub- 
licly by the secretary in his report, and sometimes 
further welcomed from the superintendent’s desk. 
We try to make our service interesting by bright 
singing, by occasional recitations by scholars or 
classes of some hymn or passage of Scripture 
learned in the course of regular study, and by 
concert exercises of questions and answers. As 
the whole school is studying the Bible as a whole, 
so as to learn what is in it, we have a series of 
questions and answers which we go through with 
frequently, and which fix certain leading facts on 
our minds. For instance, — 


1. What is our book of religion called? The Bible. 

2. Into what two parts is it divided ? The Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament. 

3. What is the Old Testament ? The religious book 
of the Jews. 

4. How many books are there in the Old Testament ? 
Thirty-nine. 

5. Into what three classes may these books be di- 
vided ? Histories, poems, and prophesies. 

6. Name the seventeen historical books. 


And so on. We had twenty-five such questions 
and answers last year, covering the early portion 
of the Bible, to the death of Solomon. Such ex- 
ercises not only give definite and lasting informa- 
tion, they give attractiveness to the session, —a 
very important point in securing attendance. 

(To be continued.) 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We give so much of our space to Mr. Lawrance’s 
valuable paper that we can only report very briefly 
the Teachers’ Meetings in Channing Hall. 


Ar the second meeting the Lesson was on the 
Birth and Childhood of Jesus. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells was the teacher. She said the marvellous and 
poetic halo around the birth of Jesus shows man’s 
reverence for birth as a natural law. We must 
awaken in the minds of our pupils this reverence 
for human birth. The angels standing near the 
shepherds are symbols of the present nearness of 
the Divine Spirit tous. Shining faces, radiant with 
angelic brightness, are seen to-day wherever there 
is soul-expression. Mrs. Wells preferred the old 
reading, “Peace on earth, good will to men,” be-’ 
cause this gives us an impulse to bring about the 
peace and promote good will. The story of Jesus 
going up to Jerusalem with his parents to attend 
the Passover feast she would connect with observ- 
ance of other Jn Memoriam and Deliverance days. 
Jesus then became “a son of the Law.” Are our 
boys to-day conscious of this sonship, which should 
lead them to attend church and study religious truth 
as Jesus did? Mrs. Wells explained the seeming 
unfilial conduct of Jesus by saying she was sure he 
had told some other boy to take the message to his 
parents that he was going again to the temple, and 
this boy forgot to deliver it. She would have the 
teacher ask her boys how they understood being 
“in the Father’s house,” or doing “the Father’s 


business,” or attending to “the things of the 
Father.” A profound thought was touched upon 
in the solitariness of a part of every child’s life, sug- 
gested by the loneliness of Jesus in this part of his 
boyhood. Finally, Mrs. Wells exhorted the teacher 
to dwell on the lesson of obedience taught by the 
story, and to urge boys to strive after true popu- 
larity, — growth in favor with God and man. 
Let the whole lesson strike the keynote of religious 
gladness. 


Tur third meeting was conducted by Rev. C. F. 
Dole. The Lesson was on the Preaching of John 
the Baptist. Mr. Dole suggested different ways in 
which teachers could reconstruct, so to speak, the 
Gospel narrative to make it interesting and practi- 
cal, They should get some knowledge (from Jose- 
phus, the Bible Dictionary, and other books of 
reference) of the places and the people, the charac- 
ter of the times in which John lived; learn what 
serious-minded persons were then thinking about, 
what expectations and beliefs prevailed among the 
people. Joln’s religion was less inward and spiritual 
than that of Jesus. In fact, John organized a church 
with so much of a ritual as the ordinance of baptism. 
Jolin’s own personality was largely suppressed in 
the thought of the great work he was doing. What 
is most to be commended in John is his utter fear- 
lessness, his sublime moral courage. The- root of 
this courage was his conception of the law of God. 


Teracners and students who would learn more of 
Mr. Dole’s analysis of the character of John the 
Baptist, are advised to read his admirable little book 
entitled, ‘‘ Jesus and the Men about him.” 


At the October meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union Mr. E, A. Whitman, one of the Union 
Board of Visitors, reported on the condition of some 
of the schools connected with the Union. He de- 
plored the lack in many cases of suitable accom- 
modations. Many schools hold their sessions in the 
cellar of the church. He found one Primary Class 
assigned to the kitchen in the basement, — a poor 
place in which to impart a religious atmosphere to 
young minds. Mr. Whitman regarded the “ Pastor’s 
Bible-class ” as an unmitigated nuisance. The 
minister is needed in the school to direct and super- 
vise its instruction. He should above all be the 
teacher of his teachers. It may be necessary to have 
paid supervisors for our Sunday-schools to do a 
work like that now done by supervisors of our pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Whitman reported the Sunday- 
school in Charlestown as thoroughly alive, though 
small in numbers. Teachers and scholars manifest 
a deep interest in the work of the school. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS IN CHANNING 
HALL. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, AT 3 0’CLOCK. 


Nov. 16. In Levi’s House. Luke y. 27-39. Mr. 
W. W. Fenn. 

Nov. 23. Two Sabbath Scenes. 
Rey. James DeNormandie. 

Nov. 30. Blessings and Woes. 
Rev. C. F. Dole. 

Dec. 7. Laws of the New Kingdom. Luke vi. 
27-49. Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


Luke vi. 1-11. 


Luke vi. 20-26. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTnEr 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residing 
jn the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 


_who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
_the package sent to their schools. 
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